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Conversations with Mendelssohn. 
By the author of Fliegende Blatter fiir Musik, Leipsic, 1858. 


VI. 

“We have read and heard a great deal lately 
of the influence which a composer’s way of look- 
ing at the world exercises on his works,” I said 
to Mendelssohn. “I confess that I can form no 
clear idea on this matter. You are a composer of 
the present day. What is your opinion ?” 

“Ah! you ask me more than I can answer,” 
Mendelssohn replied, with a smile. “I do not 
possess the mania, or, if you prefer it, the talent 
for discovering profound combinations between 
heterogeneous subjects. It is certain that many 
things, very often apparently dissimilar, work 
upon, and pre-suppose one another, but it is 
equally true that there are others which have 
nothing in common, and are perfectly independent 
of each other. A man’s way of looking at the 
world* and a man’s way of looking at Artt are 
two things that have nothing in common, and 
exercise no reciprocal influence upon each 
other.” 

_ “What you say is exactly the reverse of what 
18 now asserted by a great many really thinking 
minds,” I replied. 

_“I cannot help it,” said Mendelssohn, shrugging 
his shoulders. “ After all, did you ever know a 
composer who gave utterance to this opinion, or 
agreed with it ?” 

“T must own that I never did,” I answered. 

“ There, you see !” said Mendelssohn, “ and yet 
we also ought to be consulted on the matter.” 

“But the proofs for the opinion in question 
have been deduced from the works of com- 

ers,” I replied. “There is Beethoven, for 
instance” — 

“ Has put his way of looking at the world in a 
score—is not that it ?” inquired Mendelssohn. 

“So it is said,” I sighed, “Ts the idea then 
quite destitute of reality, quite contrary to experi- 
ence ?” 

Me ae opinion, completely—utterly,” said 
. “fT . 
eveyone The expression: the way of 
gz 4 1e world, means, I presume, nothing 
more than how a man thinks respecting the 
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oceurrences of the world, what he holds of 
them—what his views are with regard to them. 
Out of these views are formed a man’s sentiments 
for or against the things of this world. The 
democrat is not pleased with the present political 
system, because he does not deem it in accordance 
with his ideas of government. THe wants it to be 
arranged after his notion, and from this proceed 
his sentiments, a hatred for everything and every 
one that differ from or oppose this idea of his. 
Suppose now, Beethoven had possessed such a 
way of looking at political matters, and such sen- 
timents in conjunction with it, and that he had 
consequently fostered a feeling of hate in his 
mind, what influence do you suppose such a mode 
of looking at matters and such sentiments exer- 
cised upon him when composing his Pastoral 
Symphony 2” 

“ You very cleverly select one phenomenon of 
his, that is adverse to the proposition. I will 
remind you, on the other hand, in favor of it, of 
his Eroica. We know that he wished to celebrate 
Napoleon as the hero of the Revolution, and as a 
republican, and that ke tore up the title, on 
hearing that the Consul had created himself 
Emperor.” 

“You reproach me with the same thing in which 
you indulge yourself,” 3 Mendelssohn. “I 
adduce one phenomenon against, and you, one 
phenomenon for—if, by the way, I admit that the 
music of the Eroica is democratic music, that is, 
music of such a kind, that by hearing it we could 
perceive Beethoven’s democratic views and senti- 
ments. I should like to know whether you could 
ever learn them from the music, supposing you to 
be unacquainted with the title and anecdote in 
question? Besides these two symphonies, how- 
ever, Beethoven has written seven others, as well 
as a certain number of quartets, quintets, trios, 
sonatas, overtures, masses, an oratorio, and an 
opera, and in them, as far as we actually know, 
portrayed a mass of subjects and things which 
have absolutely naught in common with demo- 
cratic views and sentiments. What democracy is 
there in Christus am Oelberge—in I’idelio—and 
in many other of his works ?” 

“You will, at any rate, grant,” I observed, 
“that no artist can step out of his own period, 
which consequently exercises an influence on 
him ?” 

“ Certainly, I will,” replied Mendelssohn, “ but 
that, instead of refuting, merely confirms my 
views. When people say the artist is a child of 
his own times, it means, he cannot step beyond 
the way of looking at Art followed in his own 
times. If a man at the prdsent day composes a 
symphony, he has not got Pleyel, Dittersdorf, 
Wolf, etc., but Mozart and Beethoven before his 
mind. Beethoven wrote as he did, because the 
werks of Haydn and Mozart were the guiding 
stars in his day ; but he took some of his musical 
thoughts from the political or religious spirit of his 
day, did he? Can you, for instance, tell, from 
hearing his symphony in Bp, or the one in F major, 
that the Revolution had broken out in France ? 
All the religious and political opinions of the day 
never inspired him with the idea of employing 
the clarinets, oboes, flutes, horns, etc., in such and 
such a manner, or of working out a theme thema- 
tically after this or that fashion; but he heard 
these means so employed in the works of his 








models, he read them in their scores, he abstracted 


from them the maxims for his own guidance, and, 
in his own way, still further developed and 
practised them.” 

“ But we see,” replied I, “ poets, for instance, 
who are properly called political poets, since, in 
their poems, they treat of political subjects of the 
day.” 

“Poets may do so, if they choose,” replied 
Mendelssohn; “but such effusions are merely 
speeches in rhyme; the goddess of poetry has 
naught to do with them. Moreover, a composer 
has no business to interfere with political and 
party opinions on state affairs, but must busy him- 
self with feeling—purely human feeling—if he 
would work upon the entire body of musical 
humanity. The artist should be objective and 
universal. He must be capable of portraying 
circumstances of every kind as well as the feel- 
ings arising from them with equal truth and faith- 
fulness—to-day a rebellion, and to-morrow an 
idyll, and to call up in his own breast all the 
notions and passions belonging to them. If the 
worldly views and opinions of his time commanded 
him, he would not be a free creator in Art, but a 
shackled slave. 

“The artist, when creating, flies from every- 
day life, with its conflicting interests, and enters 
the higher and rich sphere of Art. What 
reciprocal influence do you suppose is at work in 
the case of a political fanatic at the moment he 
has to set a love-air to music? Can he, at such 
an instant, think of his democratic or aristocratic 
opinions, or arouse the hatred within his breast, 
and, with this feeling, proceed to the musical 
portrayal of the love of a gentle girl ?” 

“He would certainly produce a strange piece of 
music,” I observed. 

“ An artist,” continued Mendelssohn, “ must, in 
the hour of creation, be that which he wishes to 
represent; that alone; that, and nothing but that. 
His sentiments may to-day agree with any subject, 
and to-morrow completely differ from it. Goethe 
is said to have been an aristocrat. Supposing this 
is true, in Gétz von Berlichingen and Egmont 
there is not the slightest trace of any such senti- 
ments. In those works, his heart appears to have 
glowed for freedom. What sentiments, then, 
produced Iphigenia—what, the Wahlverwand- 
schaften—what, the Tasso? Whatever political 
convictions Goethe may have entertained, however, 
it was not they which furnished him with the 
ideas in his works—the subjects of the latter did so.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” “I replied, “ but 
then we must ask the question: Whence can an 
idea come, and find so many believers, when there 
is, in reality, nothing true in it ?” 

“It comes from a one-sided view of things,” 
replied Mendelssohn. “ Because Auber wrote 
La Muette de Portici, Beethoven, the Sinfonia 
Eroica, and Rossini Guillaume Tell, people hit 
upon the notion of a political system of music, and 
demonstrated that the above composers were 
under the necessity of producing these works, in 
consequence of their political views and the times 
in which they lived. The fact of Auber’s having 
composed a Maurer und Schlosser, and Fra 
Diavolo, Rossini, Otello, Tancredi, etc., and Beet- 
hoven a hundred works which have nothing at all 
to do with the political mode of looking at the 
world, is passed over in complete silence.” 
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“If your reasoning is correct,” I replied, “ we 
may draw a more comprehensive conclusion from 
it. Because the artist’s works have been consid- 
ered dependent on his mode of looking at the 
world, many persons wish to bring the course 
pursued by Art generally into necessary connec- 
tion with the course followed by our religious and 
political life; political and religious ideas are 
developed after this or that fashion, and, conse- 
quently, music must be developed after this or that 
fashion also. Hiindel was obliged to write in his 
day in the manner he did, because the life of the 
period was what it was. Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
and so on, were obliged to write as they did, in 
obedience to the path pursued by people generally 
and universally in their mode of looking at the 
world at that epoch.” 

“ An opinion which is as untenable as that on 
the works of the individual artist,” said Mendels- 
sohn. “ Beethoven’s genius for music did not 
come into the world for the first time with Beet- 
hoven. . It is probable that it had existed several 
times, at earlier and different epochs. But it 
found other predecessors, other models, and other 
modes of looking at Art. People admit Goethe’s 
assertion that an artist, coming ten years earlier 
or later than he did, would have been a different 
person, that is to say, in so far as he would have 
met with other views of Art, which would have 
worked differently upon his development, and 
then again they would make the course pursued 
by Art dependent on that followed by the world. 
That Beethoven’s genius manifested itself as it 
did, was dependent simply on the order in which 
he appeared. Tad he lived in Hiindel’s days. he 
would not have been our Beethoven. He would 
have been different before Haydn and Mozart. 
Haydn and Mozart would have been different 
had they lived after Beethoven. This would 
have so happened, whatever the world might have 
been, politicaily, religiously, etc. No matter what 
dogma or political opinions bad —- whether 
there had been peace or war, absolutism, constitu- 
tionalism, or republicanism, it would have had no 
influence on the course of music, and that is true 
solely because the artist cannot expand and 
develope himself otherwise than in accordance with 
the artistic moment at which he appears. Let us 
suppose that, from to-day, all artistic creation 
were interrupted for a hundred years, while the 
political, the religious, and the philosophic world 
continued to progress without fet or hindrance. 
Would music, on awakening from her long sleep, 
have gone forward with the rest of the world, 
and wo.ld the works of the next master be a 
hundred years in advance of the best works of 
our own times? Not one step. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, they would only follow 
in the same line as our best works, and continue 
the series uninterruptedly, however the world 
might, in the meantime, have progressed in every- 
thing else. 

“In a word—the course of musical Art possesses 
nothing in common with the course of science, 





in conformity with the laws of its rise, growth and 
decay.” 

Much to my regret, Mendelssohn now perceived 
a friend, whom he called, saying, 

* Adieu, Mr. Grub, Auf Wiedersehen,” as he 
stretched out his hand to me. 

I had a great many objections to make against 
his last arguments, but I was obliged to wait for a 
good opportunity, as Mendelssohn was not always 
inclined to enter on such discussions, and, when I 
remarked this, I took care not to annoy bim with 
them. 


—— > _ — 


Letter from Wagner. 

Willis’s Musical World translates from the 
German the following letter which Richard Wag- 
ner wrote to a friend in Dresden respecting his 
withdrawal from London, where he and his works 
have been violently assailed by a portion of the 
press :— 


The false reports which have been put in cir- 
culation as regards my difficulties with the 





yhilosophy, religion, or polities; it developes itself 





directors of the Philharmonic Society, and my 
consequent withdrawal from London, are based 
er upon the following circumstance. After 
the fourth concert, as I entered the withdrawing 
room I met several friends to whom I communica- 
ted the annoyance I felt, that I had ever consented 
to direct that kind of concert; a matter which, 
as a general thing, does not at all come within my 
sphere. These endless programmes, with their 
masses of vocal and instrumental pieces, weary 
me and torture my esthetic feeling; I ought to 
have foreseen the impossibility of introducing any 
change or amelioration to this established order of 
things; and this thought increased a discontent, 
which rested upon the mere fact that I had 
undertaken a thing of the kind, not on my rela- 
tions in London, and least of all on a public, 
which always had received me in a friendly and 
distinguished manner and oftentimes with great 
warmth. Quite indifferent to me, on the other 
hand, was the abuse ot London critics, who only 
proved by their attacks that I had omitted to 
bribe them. Indeed, it always amused me to 
observe how they still left a door open, in order 
upon the slightest approach on my part to change 
their tactics:—a step, of course, which I never 
thought of taking. 

On the evening in question, it had made me 
fairly indignant, that after the A major symphony 
of Beethoven I had to direct a poor vocal piece 
and a trivial overture by Onslow; and, (as I 
generally am in these matters,) I indignantly 
declared aloud to my friends my dissatisfaction, 
and that on the morrow I should take my 
dismissal and return home. Accidently a German 
singer was present: he heard my expressions and 
carried them immediately, still warm, to a news- 
paper writer. Since this time the reports are 
circulating in German papers which have deceived 
you. I need not tell you that the persuasions of 
my friends who accompanied me home, turned 
me, subsequently, from my somewhat hasty 
determination. 

Since then, my Tannhduser overture has been 
finely played in the fifth concert, and well 
received by the public; although not fully under- 
stood. It was therefore the more pleasant to me 
that the Queen (which very seldom happens, and 
not every year) had signified her intention of 
being present at the seventh concert, and ordered 
a repetition of the overture. It was in itself a 
very pleasant thing that the Queen overlooked 
my exceedingly compromised political position* 
(which with great malignity was openly alluded 
to in the Zimes,) and without fear attended a 
public performance which I directed: but her 
further conduct toward me infinitely compensated 
for all the disagreeable circumstances and coarse 
enmities which I bad heretofore encountered. 
She and Prince Albert, who sat in front next the 
orchestra. applauded after the Tannhduser over- 
ture, which closed the first part, with almost 
inviting warmth, so that the public broke forth 
into lively and sustained applause. During the 
intermission the Queen sent for me in the saloon 
and received me in presence of her suite with 
these words: “J am most happy to make your ac- 
quaintance. Your composition has charmed me.” 
She thereupon made further inquiries (in a long 
conversation in which Prince Albert took part,) 
as to my other compositions; and asked if it were 
not possible to translate my operas into Italian. 
I had, of course, to give the negative to this, and 
state that mysstay here could only be temporary, 
as the onl position open was the direction of a 
concert-institute; | which was properly not my 
affair. At the close of the concert the Queen 
and the Prince again in the most friendly manner 
— me. 

communicate this to you because it may please 
you, and allow you, with pleasure, further to 
communicate what I have written, as I see how 
much error and malice as to my stay in London 
there is to correct and expose. On the 25th of 
June is the last concert and I leave here on the 
26th, in order at last to resume my long-inter- 
rupted work, in home retirement. 





* [Wagner as a warm liberal, stands in discredit with 
most European governments.—Ep. M. W.] 





[From Household Words.]} 
TIME’S CURE. 


Mourn, O! rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying, 

Each one some treasure takes, 

Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying ; 

The chill dark night draws near, 

The sun will soon depart, 
And leave thee sighing ; 

Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying ! 


Rejoice! O! grieving heart, 
The hours fly past, 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 

The red dawn in the east 

Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 

Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast ! 


—_— _—- > 





[From the London Athenzeum.] 


A New Life of Gluck. 


Christopher Willibald von Gluck, his Life and 
Musie—{[ Christopher, §c.j| By Anton Schmid. 
Leipsic, Fleischer; London, Williams & Nor- 
gate. 


There are few subjects in the records of Art 
richer in anecdote or fuller of material for specu- 
lation than the life and the works of Gluck. We 
are, therefore, grateful for the opportunity which 
this biography affords us anew to study that giant 
in stage-music, and the influences exercised by 
his genius. It is true that Herr Schmid’s volume 
is wearily prosy : —a mass of dry material heaped 
up by one whothinks much of his own accuracy, 
and who comprehends little of the humanity of 
his subject. Any future writer, however, desiring 
to treat the lives of the great musicians in a less 
technical and exclusive fashion, will find his col- 
lections of value. 

Without re-writing this book, it would be diffi- 
cult to do its contents justice, still more to touch 
upon all the points which, if well treated, might 
have made the biography of Gluck as various in 
amusement as it is in instruction —To begin at 
the beginning, there was more to be told concern- 
ing the boyhood and training of the child than 
Herr Schmid has managed to tell us. A South 
German writer, having a moderate share of acute- 
ness, and due acquaintance with national man- 
ners, might have forgotten the Royal Library of 
Vienna for a few pages, in order to set before us 
a picture of Bohemian village life. We would 
hand over to the Appendix the heap of minute 
documents by which our author establishes his 
rectification of the date of Gluck’s birth—the 2nd 
of July, 1714—if we might have their space filled 
by some lively picture of the world in which his 
genius struggled its way upwards. His father, 
who was a forester, living at Weidenwang, near 
Neumarkt. in the Ober-Palatinate, seems to have 
been merely a peasant; and as such, only able to 
give his son the average peasant’s schooling. Th 
child, Herr Schmid tells us, was hardened by 
being made to accompany his father through the 
wood bare-footed, even in winter weather. He 
was placed, from his twelfth to his eighteenth 
year, in the Jesuit seminary at Kommotau. There 
he picked up some rudiments of musical educa- 
tion, learned to play on some instruments, and to 
assist in singing the Mass. Like the more prom- 
ising order of country musicians, little Gluck 
found employment at holiday times in travelling 
round from village to village to assist in making 
such music as might be wanted. How differently 
are our composers trained now-a-days! We 
would gladly have seen tabulated, for their bene- 
fit, afew more of the facts and traits of this harsh 
and primitive life, and this rude and limited 
teaching,—in spite of which the boy managed to 
find some learning, and to get some reputation. 
Next come hints (for Herr Schmid’s notices 
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amount to little more) of his giving a concert on 
the violoncello, and of the manner in which his 
musical promise attracted the attention of the 
Lobkowitz family, into whose service Forester 
Gluck had entered. Under the auspices of these 
Bohemian nobles, Christopher was removed to 
Prague, where he sang and played in the Thea- 
tine Church, under the conduct of “ the famous 
composer and organist, Czernohorsky.” This 
professor is reported to have been one of the 
greatest Bohemian musicians of his time, who, 
after having served in the Church of St. Anthony 
of Padua, with its four organs, returned to Prague, 
where he trained many distinguished pupils,— 
among whom were Segert, Czeslaus, Tuma, and 
Zach. Master and pupils are now alike forgotten ! 
But the above meagre notice, derived from the 
‘ Biographie’ of M. Fétis, indicates that a page 
might have been judiciously devoted to Gluck’s 
preceptor by Herr Schmid. While under the 
wing of the noble patronage referred to, Czerno- 
horsky’s most famous scholar was heard by Count 
Melzi, a Lombard nobleman, who was so capti- 
vared by the youth’s talent as to nominate him 
chamber-musician,—to take him to Milan,—and 
to place him under Sammartini for the completion 
of his education. By filling up these naked out- 
lines, any one having due understanding of the 
privileges of a biographer could have made lively 
and instructive pictures,—and this without re- 
| sorting to the style conjectural, so felicitously but 
so fallaciously employed by Godwin, in his ‘ Life 
of Chaucer.” But of the features or humors 
which would give his subject universal interest, 
Herr Schmid seems to have a profound disregard 
or a provoking ignorance ; and the reader is left 
for himself to divine how, betwixt the imperfec- 
tions of home-training and sudden exposure to the 
ripening influence of Italy, one of the most indi- 
vidual geniuses whom the world has ever seen 
was placed in circumstances where development 
became possible. 

Certain critics and thinkers, who have declared 
that Gluck never was a perfect physician (in the 
degree to which Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn may be described as perfect), 
might refer the alleged limitations of his knowl- 
edge to the restricted opportunities of his early 
years, followed by that incessant course of stage 
production which gives the master no time to 
complete his scholarship on that stern and solid 
basis of contrapuntal knowledge, without which 
there is no musical salvation or omnipotence. 
Other observations, of more than universal inter- 
est, are suggested by the facts of Gluck’s career. 

Those enthusiasts who maintain that youth has 
the monopoly of the brightest outpourings of 
genius,—who demand that imagination should 
manifest itselfin one form and at one epoch in 
life,—and who thus discourage all such aspirants in 
Art as cannot arrive at originality till after time 
has brought them experience,—must be consider- 
ably puzzled by the example of Gluck. Let us 
run over the list of his operas. The first, ‘ Arta- 
serse,’ was produced in 1741. To this followed, 
‘Demafoodnte,’ ‘ Demetrio,’ ‘Tpermnestra,’ ‘ Fe- 
dra, ‘Poro.’ Next came, ‘La Caduta dei Gi- 
ganti,’ which was written for London, in glorifica- 
tion of our Duke of Cumberland’s victory over 
the Pretender in 1745. On this opera the Eng- 
lish critic may excusably pause, since its produc- 
tion not merely marked an epoch in its writer’s 
progress, but connects itself with the story of 
music and manners in England by more than 
one link. Gluck assured Burney that he was 
led, during his short stay in England, to study 
the power wielded by Handel, who, having given 
up operas, was then writing ‘ Judas,’ in commem- 
oration of “ Culloden Field,” and that this study 
induced him to alter and to simplify his own 
manner. But Gluck’s study must have been 
carried on in fear and trembling. Those were 
days when the London people could behave fero- 
ciously to foreigners, and an opera riot was ex- 
pected on the night when ‘La Caduta’ was to be 
played first. This was averted ; nevertheless, the 
opera did not succeed. Politics ran high in the 
world of fashion. State trials and executions for 
high treason involved and interested a good third 
of the noble patrons of the musical drama. Then 





Lord Middlesex, the responsible manager, seems 
to have had the usual amount of managerial capi- 
tal and integrity. He quarrelled with every one, 
save his own favorite dancer,—and shut the Opera 
Tlouse without paying his artists. Gluck’s opera, 
however, was strongly cast, including, among 
other artists, Signora Frasi, Monticelli (an artifi- 
cial soprano), and Jozzi, the same singer who 
subsequently palmed off Alberti’s ‘ Harpsichord 
Lessons’ on the London amateurs as his own com- 
positions. La Violetta too (afterwards Mrs. Gar- 
rick) danced in the ballet. Their names are 
merely strung together, to suggest the amount of 
matter which a biography like this might have 
yielded had it been thoroughly wrought out and 
genially studied. Similar anecdotes and recollec- 
tions might possibly have been gathered with re- 
gard to other of the following long list of his for- 
gotten productions. The operas produced by 
Gluck after he left England were, ‘ Artamene,’ 
‘Piramo e Tisbe,’ ‘La Semiramide Riconosciuta,’ 
‘ Telemacco,’ ‘ La Clemenza di Tito,’ ‘ Le Cinesi,’ 
‘Tl Trionfo di Camilla,’ ‘ Antigono, ‘ La Danza,’ 
airs for a pastoral, ‘ Les Amours Champétres,’ 
L’ Innocenza Giustificata,’ ‘ Il Re Pastore,’ new 
airs for a comic opera, ‘Le Chinois poli en 
France,’ new tunes for a ‘ Deguisement Pastorale,’ 
airs for ‘ L’Isle de Merlin,’ for ‘La Fausse Es- 
clave,’ for ‘ Cythérée Assiégée,’ for ‘ L’ Yvrogne 
Corrigé, ‘ Tetide, and airs for ‘Le Cadi dupé’ 
Here we have twenty years of labor, and it is not 
till we come to 1761—+ill the master was forty- 
seven years of age—that we arrive at the first 
theatrical production by him which makes any 
specific figure in musical history. This is what 
Dr. Burney calls “the famous ballet of ‘ Don 
Juan,’” which, however famous in its time, has 
been only of late inquired after as a curiosity, be- 
cause antiquaries have hinted that this ballet con- 
tains suggestions afterwards wrought out in Mo- 
zart’s immortal opera. ‘Twenty years of little- 
prized toil, and partial success,—thirty important 
stage works had not worn into nothingness the 
iuvention of this great inventor,—nor, so far as 
we know, had indicated the course which it would 
ultimately take. The few fragments of Gluck’s 
earlier opera music which have reached us seem 
timid and stiff, constructed to suit the mode, but 
without such fascination of melody or choiceness 
of figurative passage as were studied by or came 
unsought to the Italian composers who then com- 
manded the European stages,—Hasse, Jomelli, 
and others.—For it may be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that Handel’s operas, in which may be dis- 
cerned the germ of a nobler manner, did not travel 
far from our capital, where they were written.— 
Gluck then was destined to illustrate a principle 
entirely opposed to the canons of those who ap- 
portion set seasons in a poet’s life to Imagination’s 
seed-time and harvest. He might have been sent 
into the world to show that persistence is one ele- 
ment of originality and individuality, — that, 
whereas some arrive quickly, others only reach 
the goal after timid and halting steps, wearily in- 
terrupted. 

When, however, the goal was reached by the 
ea of ‘ Alceste,’ the master took his place 
ike a giant among giants—a place from which no 
subsequent caprices and changes of Art—no inno- 
vations, no discoveries, no revolutions in the 
schools of vocal or orchestral music have been 
able to move him. The four Greek operas of 
Gluck,—his ‘ Orfeo,’ ‘ Aleeste,’ and two ‘ Iphige- 
nia’s,’ and his fairy opera ‘ Armide,’ have with- 
stood the assaults of time better than any other 
serious stage-music in existence, Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Juan’ excepted. It is true that they are not 
heard perpetually. Antique and classical dramas 
are, possibly, not to be established as a frequent 
attraction with the opera-goers of Europe. But 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ though it is not often 
performed, keeps the stage,—and Gluck’s four 
Greek operas rise, in music, to the height of that 
play, in drama. Let them be compared with the 
Greek opera of Gluck’s more popular successor— 
the ‘Idomeneo’ of Mozart—and the later work 
will sound mannered and obsolete,—less grand- 
iose, though more elaborate,—less striking in the 
beauty and majesty of its forms, though more lux- 
urious in the color with which every portion of it 





is suffused. These great operas of Gluck can be 
sparingly presented, because such artists as the 
yublic would now accept for tragic heroes and 
are rare. We cannot believe that Malle. 
Sophie Arnould and MM. Legros and Larrivée, 
who were the beloved of Paris in the days when 
the “urlo Francese” had not ceased to be the 
reproach of French singers, would now be en- 
dured there for the most admirable show of dra- 
matic ory Since Madame Milder’s death 
there has been no prima donna in Germany 
capable of satisfying eye and ear in these difficult 
but grand characters. Madame Schroeder-Devri- 
ent was too romantic ; Mdlle. Wagner hardly pos- 
sesses the requisite voice, being a soprano by force, 
and not by nature. Remembering the admirable 
singing of Mdlle. Lind in ‘ La Vestale’ of Spon- 
tini, we might have looked for a rendering of 
Gluck’s daughter-heroine, if not his wife-heroine, 
had she remained on the stage, and had she been 
willing to work in operas of combination ; but 
where has been the Orestes or the Admetus fit to 
appear with her,—where the poet, tragedian, and 
singer in one? And yet, wretchedly as these 
operas are under-sung and under-acted by the 
flashy, violent, thoughtless folk who now are (and, 
possibly, have always been) the staple members 
of operatic companies, it is observable that wher- 
ever Gluck’s music is given with general care and 
scenic propriety (as at Berlin) their effect is as 
great as it was at the first moment of their appear- 
ance. Our own columns have recorded, on the 
testimony of correspondents totally different in 
training, taste, aud temperament, the _—— 
(such word is no caricature) excited by the Prus- 
sian presentments of ‘ Armide’ and ‘ Alceste.’ If 
Gluck’s five operas are not more frequently given, 
it is not because they have grown old, so much as 
because executive art has sunk low, and because 
a taste for the poetical and antique is not a paying 
commodity for which managers cater, and to meet 
which artists educate themselves. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Somewhat from the. Private Papers of Mister 
Town. 


Berwin, Aue. 6, 18 


“Hoffmann says, in one of his note-books, that on the 
eleventh of March, at half past eight o’clock, precisely, he was 
an ass.”’— Hyperion, Book ILI. chap. 9. 


This afternoon, one hour before sundown, I was 
the same! How could I have been so foolish ? 

Now the thing was on this wise, and this was the 
manner thereof—but, not too fast. 

He that takes a donkey to ascend the Drachenfels, 
pays a donkey price ; for doth he not take the don- 
key with all its donkey nature, and habits, and feel- 
ings, and affections, and dispositions, and obstinacies 
and notions and humors? And does he not make 
himself subject “to his cholers, and his moods, and 
his displeasures, and his indignations?” If then 
(for four-legged and two-legged asses ofttimes reason 
differently) the quadruped decides to stop, and all 
argument of whip and club from rider and donkey- 
boy prove ineffectual to start him, and thereupon the 
rider loses his equilibrium of temper—does not the 
biped become the greater ass of the two? Though 
there be other and greater differences between them 
than the mere number of legs and length of ears, 
have they not met upon the common ground of don- 
keyism? Quod erat demonstrandum. Why then did 
I lose my temper and get angry with Wyzaker ? 

Wyzaker came over in the last steamship but one 
to ‘do up’ Europe. He has ‘finished’ England and 
Scotland—scenerv, historical localities, Art, literature, 
everything—knows all about them; and is thus far 
on his way to Italy. Six weeks from to-day he will 
leave Havre for home, having accomplished all ! 

In my boyhood, when Tim or Stanly fell into a 
train of lofty talk, using high-sounding words, whose 
significance they did not understand, upon some topic 
of which they knew nothing, Ira Felch used to call 
it ‘explotterating.” In devising this word, Ira was 
a benefactor to the English language. 
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Wyzaker’s leading ‘peculiaristic’ is to explotterate. 
No other word can convey the idea. He explotterates 
on the greatness, glory and ‘gumption’ of America 
and the Americans, and is a very Smellfungus to all 
on this side the water. But above all he explotte- 
rates upon Art. This was the topic to-day. 


He came up after dinner to make me and N. a 


call. We had coffee, sent out for some cigars, and 
when all was comfortable and in order, he began. I 
am not going to record all his platitudes and inani- 
ties—could not if I would—nor is it necessary. After 
a long explotteration, highly to his own satisfaction, 
in which painters and paintings were discussed, as 
he doubtless thought, highly to our edification, I be- 
gan to question him. 

—You have paid a good deal of attention to pic- 
tures ? 

—No, not so very much. 
that way. 

—No doubt. I suppose that whatever there is 
worth seeing in New York, Boston, and our other 
cities, you have made yourself familiar with ? 

—Well, I can hardly say. I always calculate to 
see the best that comes along. But you know we 
have no galleries. 

—There are some good things in the Boston Athe- 
num, are there not ? 

—Nothing of consequence. I was in there, one 
time, once when I had a leisure hour in your Athens. 
(Here Wyzaker smiled—he is a New Yorker.) 

—You must have studied Bryan’s Gallery in New 
York pretty thoroughly, it should seem; that is the 
best preparation one can have in America for the 
European collections. 

W. I can’t say that I ever was there, but I always 
look in upon our Art Union exhibitions. Encourage- 
ment of native talent, you know; and besides, until 
the stupid Court decided that it was gambling, I had 
a chance at a fine picture, you see. My wife wanted 
a season ticket to the Dusseldorf Gallery last year, 
and so I took a couple, and went there now and then 
with her. 

Mister Brown. Ah! I see. 

W. But one don’t need seeing all these pictures. 
We have, sir, implanted in our nature, a perception 
of beauty. Like truth, beauty is eternal; it comes 
from the very beginning of eternity, and when we 
see that which has beauty, we—we—we recognize it, 
That's it, sir! 


But I have a great taste 


sir, and call it beautiful. 

(N. nodded his head to Wyzaker, as much as to 
say, so it is. I knew what was under that grave 
face, though.) 

Mr. B. But this sentiment, or this power of ap- 
preciation, must be developed and cultivated, I 
thought. 

W. Itis, sir: to every thinking and observing 
mind, not a star twinkles, nor a rose blossoms, with- 
out cultivating it, and as 

Mr. B. Stop a minute; you were discoursing, 
just now, about certain female figures in the Gallery 
here, and criticizing them rather severely. 
you studied living models ? 

W. Deo you think a respectable man like me 
would patronize the model artists ! 

Mr. B. Not at all. But I cannot see how the 
star, the rose, or a landscape can develope the eter- 
nal sentiment of beauty, so as to make you a judge 
of the works of men whose lives were devoted to the 
study of the human form, in countries, too, where 
even a sister of an emperor would sit as a model. 

W. Who was that—who was that ? 

Mr. B. Napoleon's sister ; it is an old story. 

W. In painting, just as in music, we have a 
natural appreciation of what is good. 

Mr. B. So you are fond of music. You of course 
subscribe to the Philharmonic Concerts, and omit no 
opportunity of hearing the Oratorio, and other great 
performances. 


W. Why, the truth is, that I don’t think much 


Have 





of these Philharmonic concerts. It is all foreign 
stuff, and this talk about the grandeur of symphonies 
and the like, is all fudge. They never have any 
great singers there. I heard ‘Elijah’ once in Boston, 
and the ‘Messiah’ in New York. Old-fashioned 
music—flat—nothing stirring in it. And as these 
are said to be the best, I saw it was of no use to 
spend time and money in this way. No sir, those 
Jullien and Sontag and Alboni concerts are the con- 
certs forme. The fact is, my eyes and ears are as 
capable of letting me know what is good as those of 
anybody else, and he who pretends to deny it may as 
well call me an ass, and done with it. 

Here the Doctor turned the conversation, and 
Wyzaker was drawn off upon ground where he was 
at home. He is a shrewd business man, cunning 
and wary, and has grown rich. Upon business mat- 
ters he talks well, but on Art——! He puts me in 
mind of a country parson turned editor, arguing with 
the Tribune on questions of political economy. 

It was not long before I roundly disputed some 
point which he was laying down. I laugh now to 
think how learnedly I talked about ’change and mar- 
kets, and corn-laws, and tariffs, and balance of trade, 
of which last I only knew that all sorts of money 
balances have always been against me. At last he 
descended upon me—not like rain upon the mown 
grass—more like a hawk upon a chirping squirrel. 
How could I know anything about such things? I 
who have passed my life among books and papers, 
in libraries, or in roaming over lakes and mountains, 
in writing for namby-pamby periodicals, or possibly 
in teaching children the spelling-book and Colburn’s 
arithmetic? Upon this hint I spake; nay, I fear, 
explotterated. At all events, I exploded. My ther- 
mometer had been rising, rising, until now it was 
almost boiling heat. I finished my coffee, laid down 
my half-smoked cigar, ordered the Doctor, who was 
just opening his mouth to speak, to “shut up,” and 
began : 

—Now look here, Wyzaker, you are just where I 
want you. I am not a business man, never have 
been. All I know about mercantile and financial 
affairs is derived from books, and from my limited 
means of observation. You have spent your life in 
the counting-room and on ’change. You know Wall 
street, as I know my musical or my German lexicon. 
If I tell you I think that in this or that business mat- 
ter, such or such must be the right in the case, you are 
perfectly satisfied with me. I may think as I please. 
You have no objection. But just now when, with a 
purpose in view, I flatly denied something you said, 
you became offended—rightly enough, too. You 
know better than I about that, and took me to task 
for pretending to make assertions without the pre- 
vious training necessary to enable me to form a 
judgment. Now apply what you have just said to me 
to your own case. The other day Mr. A., who is also 
making a flying tour through Europe, was here. He 
had but a day to spend; he saw what he could—would 
gladly give more time to the works of Art here, but 
it was impossible. Whatever chances he had ever 
had of cultivating his taste he had improved, and it 
was a hard necessity for him, not to be able to devote 
so much time to the master-works of Art in France, 
Italy and Germany, as to be able to find out the 
secret of their world-wide fame, which in some cases 
still defied him. Such a man, God speed him! 

But you—you galloped on board the vessel in New 
York, galloped on shore in Liverpool, galloped 
through Scotland and England, galloped across the 
channel, and hither; have galloped through the 
Louvre; did not think Antwerp, with its treasures 
of Art, worth galloping to; galloped through Cologne, 
and yesterday went on the gallop through the Mu- 
seums here. At home you never spent an hour in 
your life in really trying to learn why one picture 
was considered better than another ; but you did pay 
one visit once to the Boston Athenzum—have often 





stopped at the windows of the picture-shops, when a 
pretty girl’s portrait was there—never went near 
Bryan, whose collection is the only one in America 
where you can compare different eras and schools of 
painting, and learn to feel the difference between 
good and bad, but did go half a dozen times to the 
Dusseldorf Gallery on a season ticket. And now 
you come over here and undertake to talk about 
pictures! The collection you have just mentioned, 
made up of the refuse, after the King, and Consul 
Wagner, and various rich men and galleries have 
had their pick—that is your standard of excellence, 
You talk about an eternal sentiment of beauty, a 
sort of unerring instinct, and yet judge of all bya 
singie school, in which bright and flaming colors, 
tedious, mechanical accuracy of finish, or the humors 
of low life in caricature, are the principal character- 
istics. And the works of this school you have visited 
half a dozen times ! 

Murray’s handbook says our gallery here in Berlin 
“is far below those of Munich and Dresden in works 
of first-rate excellence”—and so you turned up your 
nose at it yesterday; the hour you gave to some two 
thousand pictures being exceedingly favorable to 
artistic enjoyment, as it preceded a late dinner for 
which you were ravenous. 

My quarrel with you is not because the fine works 
which hang on the walls of the Museum give you no 
pleasure. Why, they cannot do it—you are not ca- 
pable of it—that is not my cause of complaint, all 
the saints in the mythology forbid! but that you, 
who are incapable of participating in the pleasure of 
the man of cultivated taste, as Iam of sharing the 
grim satisfaction with which you said to your wife a 
month ago, “ Erie is down, and Central is up, Smith 
has lost thirty thousand, I have made forty, I’ll take 
arun to Europe,”—should dare to aver that all the 
cultivated world is wrong, and set up your Ebenezer, 
to which we must all do homage. This I don’t like. 

You have eyes and ears—enough of the latter, 
heaven knows! can see and hear, and if you would 
only see, if you would only hear, you are as capable 
of learning to enjoy paintings and music as another. 
But first and foremost, man, for mercy’s sake forget 
Dusseldorf. Never speak the word even, if by any 
circumlocution it can be avoided. I'll wager my hat 
—not a very good one to look at, but an astonishing 
one to wear, like Sam Weller’s—that before ten days - 
are past I shall meet some bland Englishman at 
Shangnapani’s, who will begin a conversation with 
me (after finishing the Times, advertisements and all) 
with, “I had the pleasure of meeting a countryman 
of yours in the gallery at Dresden, who spoke often 
of “ the Dusseldorf Collection to New York.” Avoid 
it, Wyzaker, avoid the word as you would an oath in 
a company of clergymen. Never forget those New 
Yorkers who took the English gentleman to see the 
Park! If you care for the good name of your coun- 
try, never open your lips about Art. A donkey can- 
not sing. Then, too, to hear you expatiating upon 
Music, giving your opinion of composers with all— 
nay with more assurance than either of the Univer- 
sity professors across the way, for Marx speaks care- 
fully about them—to hear you talk about Beethoven 
and Mozart and Handel and Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, is enough to make one forget hospitality and 
the common dictates of politeness. You, you who 
go to the fashionable concerts to talk and chatter, 
and thump with your heels and toes, and cane and 
umbrella, who are great at applause, only it comes 
in the wrong time—who did not go last evenmg to 
hear Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, because you had 
heard it once and found it a bore! You who once 
or twice in your life have been to Oratorios to hear | 
Miss This or Madame That sing, but who have no 
more idea of such a work as a grand whole, than the 
blind man has of the heaven with all its glorious 
gems! You, who yawn while Miss R. plays a sonata 
by Beethoven, or a notturno by Chopin, and then 
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say, “ Ah, sweet, very pretty; do you know the Car- 
nival of Venice with variations?” You who do not 
know one note from another, and think the whole 
orchestra plays the same tune! You, who in your 
heart had rather hear Yankee Doodle on a hand- 
organ than the sublimest strains that ever made a 
cathedral full of worshippers weep—you set yourself 
up for a musical critic, and talk er cathedré! You, 
who never saw an opera properly put upon the stage, 
with suitable orchestra and chorus; all whose opera 
is of but one school, cut out by one pattern and made 


up after one model—you undertake to argue disputed 


questions of the musical stage! Be a man, and say 
outright that you like an Ethiopian quartet better 
than the quartet in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and that 
“ Sweet Home” is sweeter than all the sweetness of 
Italy. By this you will gain respect. You are a 
great man in Wall street ; let that suffice. Why will 
you, in Art, 

Try to show off classical, 

And only show jackassical? 
Oh, Wyzaker! I fear me much thou art an ass! a 
complete ass, an unmitigated ass, an ass past re- 
demption ! 

Here I ceased explotterating, and Wyzaker was 
offended ! 

When Handel held the final rehearsal of the 
Utrecht Te Deum, he called out just before begin- 
ning, of course good-naturedly, “ Gentlemen, he’s a 
rascal (hundsfott) who makes a blunder! During 
the performance he was so completely carried away 
with the sublimity of the music and the splendor of 
the execution, that he forgot everything, and even 
the time for a number following, until the leader 
spoke to him. He could not overcome his emotion, 
and at the close, with tears ranning down his cheeks, 
said, “ Gentlemen, I am the rascal.” 

Now Wyzaker is rich, his word has power. When 
he gets home he won't think much of Mr. Brown ;— 
met him abroad—impertinent, prejudiced—he won’t 
do much in the world, and so on. 

Brown, why did you fly into a passion ? 
the donkey! 

Oh Dogberry and shade of Hoffmann ! 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


errr 
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The dazzling feats of virtuosity of our modern 
pianists and violinists were long ago characterized as 
the pyrotechnics of the Art. One of the masters in 
such magic seems to have been struck with the ob- 
viousness of the analogy. Herr Srrakoscn has 
adopted for the title of his last grand composition, 
which figures in the programme of one of Paropt’s 
recent concerts in New York: “ Musical Rockets, a 
brilliant Capriccio Characteristique, composed and 
performed for the first time,” &c. &e. 


We see by an Italian paper that some of our old 
friends in the operatic line, long since lost sight of, 
members of that first Havana troupe, which gave 
such an impulse to Italian opera in our cities, have 
again turned up in Havana. The company, which 
was to open there last month, (of course with Zrova- 
tore,) consisted of Corrapi-Sert1, Vita, the fine 
baritone who first taught us Verdi’s Carlo Magno, 
Caranti Vita, his wife, together with a contralto 
and tenor, Signora CaccraTori and Signor TIBERIO 
(or TiBERINI), not associated with them in our 
memory. 


Miss ADELAIDE PHI.iips is reported in London, 
where she was soon to appear in public; we hear 
privately, however, that she has taken passage home 
to Boston......... The London Jllustrated News 
in a review of the Italian Opera season at Covent 
Garden, says: “Mlle. Bos1o was much before the 
public, and is a greater favorite than ever. As Zer- 
lina, Elvira, Adina, and above all, Catharine, she 





has delighted every body by the charms of her per- 
son, the beauty of her voice, her brilliant yet delicate 
execution, and her grace and animation as an ac- 
tress.”....On the 13th ult. there was a full rehearsal 
of Costa’s new oratorio, “ Eli,” at Hanover Square 
Rooms (London). The principals, Viarpot Gar- 
cra, CASTELLAN, Srms Reeves, Herr Fores, and 
Wetss, and the entire orchestra and chorus from the 
city were present. Costa himself conducted, and 
the Illustrated says of it: “ We have no hesitation in 
saying that this oratorio will take its place among 
the greatest works of its kind that have appeared 
since the days of Hanpex. The subject and inci- 
dents are contained in the first four chapters of the 
Book of Samuel, the poem being from the pen of 
Mr. BarTHoLomew, (who gave MENpELssoun his 
‘Elijah’ book,) who has produced a sacred drama 
full of grandeur, beauty and pathos. The music is 
worthy of the subject. It is highly original, com- 
bining the graceful, flowing melody of the Italian 
school, with the force, depth and solidity of the great 
German masters.” 


The great master of the violin, De Brrrort, the 
husband of Marsran, has become a victim to con- 
tinual labor. His sight, for some time gradually 
weakening, is lost forever.....Zara is the name of 
the libretto which Mme. GeorGe Sanp is said to 
have offered to Rossin1.....To the list of failures 
in operatic enterprises in leading European theatres, 
mentioned last week, we may add La Scala at Milan, 
and the Italian opera at Vienna. The expenses of 
the latter for the last season are set down at £30,000, 
more than double the receipts. 


New oratorios, operas, &c. seem to be multiplying 
in our New World. May they only prove as new, 
in the best sense, as some of the oldest works of 
genius! Leorporp Merenen, the Philadelphia 
maestro, has nearly completed a second oratorio. 
The subject of the libretto, written also by himself, 
is taken from the Bible, and embraces the epoch of 
the Deluge, Noah and his family being the dramatis 
persone. <A fine opportunity for musical treatment 
of that classical incident about the man who thought 
“there would not be much of a shower”!....Signor 
ArpirI, too, has turned his hand to the composition 
of an American opera, to be brought out during 
the coming season at the Academy of Music. The 
plot is taken from Coorer’s “ Spy.” 


The music-lovers in our good city of Worcester 
have shown their appreciation of true services in the 
cause of pure and classical music, by presenting the 
“Complete Piano Works” of Mozart, in nine vols. 
(the superb English edition, edited by Cipriani Pot- 
ter,) to their young townsman, Mr. B. D. ALLEN, 
whose nice soirées we have several times had occa- 
sion to mention. Mr. A. is a gentleman of rare 
modesty and merit in his profession, and the gift 
(transmitted by some of the first citizens of Worces- 
ter,) is eminently appropriate. 

A San Francisco paper says: “ The whole of our 
mining section of country, as it seems by the interior 
papers, is overrun by strolling players of every grade 
and description. Tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, 
and a general mixture of all, are given. The papers 
denounce the larger portion of these performers and 
and performances as arrant humbugs.... The Italian 
Opera Troupe, consisting of Mme. CLoTHiLDE 
BaRritt Tuorne, Signora Scora, Becuerint1, and 
others, had sailed for Callao, with the design of 
making a professional visit to all the principal South 
American cities. ...Mme. B1sHop was to take a ben- 
efit on the 30th July, when Auber’s opera La Muette 
de Portici was to be played for the first time in Cali- 
fornia, with Mme. Bishop as the Princess, and Mlle. 
Turerry as the Dumb Girl. 


One of the ready recipes of psalm-tune manufac- 
turers is well shown up by the Rev. Taomas Hitt, 





of Waltham, in an article on Church Music, in the 
last Christian Examiner. He says: “ Sometimes an 
attempt is made to alter a secular air by changing 
the cadence to a religious form. We have recently 
heard tunes of this character from some new collec- 
tion of sacred (!) music; popular Irish and Negro 
Melodies being cut off in the last measure, and a 
chord of the subdominant introduced, as it were to 
sanctify them. The result is, that the tunes are spoiled 
for whistling on a week: day, without being rendered fit 
to sing on a Sunday. They neither express the wild 
mingling of pathos and humor of the Irish tunes, the 
dreamy wailing hidden under the outside gayety of 
the Negro songs, nor yet any properly religious emo- 
tions. They are senseless, mutilated fragments, ill 
pieced together.”...... Speaking of sacred music, 
some of our German friends have strange notions on 
the subject. We have before us the programme of a 
“ Grosses Sacred Concert” given on a Sunday evening 
by a German company in Philadelphia, composed of 
cavatinas from Norma, and Lucrezia Borgia, overture 
to Zampa, orchestral arrangements from Le Prophete 
and the Nachtlager von Granada, instrumental solos, 
glees, declamations, and what not. We do not 
know that such music need be any more corrupting 
on a Sunday than on other days; but to call it 
sacred ! 


A new biography of Hanpex is soon to appear in 
England, the work of M. Vicror ScHOELCHER, a 
political exile in London. He has examined the 
Handelian MSS. in the Musical Library of Bucking- 
ham Palace, and discovered an oratorio by Handel, 
entitled “The Passion”, hitherto unknown, as well 
as an opera called “Silla.” 


Who does not relish now and then a hearty excla- 
mation against music? If one lived in England 
where they undertake to digest three or four roast- 
beef oratorios in a day, or sit through one of M. 
Benepict’s annual concerts, with thirty-nine pieces 
in the programme, the more musical he was the more 
might he suffer torture from too much of a good 
thing, and be inclined to sympathize with SypNEY 
Smiru, who said: “ Music for such a length of time 
(unless under sentence of a jury) I will not submit 
to”; and again: ‘“ Nothing can be more disgusting 
than an oratorio. How absurd to see five hundred 
people fiddling like madmen about the Israelites in 
the Red Sea!” And after one’s cutaneous musical 
sensibility has been haunted through hot summer 
days by hand-organs and boys whistling “ Old folks 
at home” and “ Pop goes the weazel”, or even Casta 
diva, how one likes the honest, humorous confession 
of CuHarLes Lams, who, nervously susceptible of 
sounds, and tortured by a carpenter’s hammer, calls 
even “these unconnected and unset sounds better 
than the measured malice of music” ‘ 


The Gazzetta Musicale of Naples laments the want 
of serious study on the part of modern singers in Italy. 
When composers write only for effect, can you ex- 
pect the singers to devote themselves to Art for 
Art’s sake ?....At Milan the only theatre now open 
is the Re; at which Rossini’s Gazza Ladra and 
Cenerentola and Sig. Muzio’s Claudia were to be per- 
formed....At Venice Meyerbeer's Il Profeta has 
been exciting enthusiasm ; the principal réles were 
filled by Signore Sanchioli and Carozzi, and Sig- 
nori Negrini and Nanni. Balfe was expected to 
spend some time at Bologna.....An unpublished 
opera of C. M. Von Weser, called Silvana, was 
recently performed for the first time at Dresden. It 
was composed in 1803, and remodelled by the author 
in 1810-12. 


M. Srravss, director of the masked balls recently 
given at the Opera in Paris, but who has nothing but 
his name in common with the defunct waltz-king of 
Vienna, has been in the habit, like all other dance 
composers, of appropriating the ideas of others, that 
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is, of taking themes for his quadrilles and waltzes 
from the fashionable operas, &c. of the day. The 
society of dramatic authors, having a copyright in- 
terest in some of the said operas, prosecuted him and 
recovered pretty heavy damages, the Court deciding, 
among other things, that “even a modification of the 
time of a musical composition in applying it to the 
exigencies of dance music could not be allowed to 
deprive an author of his rights.” Would that the 
same law were in force here also! Not so much for 
the copy-righted, as for the sake of our own ears and 
of the poor tunes, tortured and twisted and be- 
deviled into all shapes, danced to and ground on 
hand-organs and made into virtuoso fireworks, until 
one is sick to death of them! 


Misxa Hauser, the knight-errant of the violin, 
who secks new fields of virtuoso fame away in the 
“Sandwich Islands and remote corners of the world, 
seems to be getting equally famous as a historian 
and romancer in the way of newspaper correspond- 
ence. We find him in the German papers, we find 
him in the Paris La France Musicale, and in the 
English papers. Latterly in Chambers’ Journal, in 
giving an account of a concert in Sydney, Australia, 
he sketches an “independent editor,” one of whose 
economies we think it might be fair enough for every 
editor to adopt in his own practice. He says : 


“ A few days after my arrival, I paid my visits to 
the different editors of Sydney. At my first call, I 
came to a palace-like house, the ground floor occu- 
pied by the printing office. On the first door, among 
other advertisements, I found a tablet informing visi- 
tors that the editor cannot be spoken with unless 
paid for his valuable time; acccordingly every bod 
without exception, is advised to buy a ticket of ad- 
mission at the door of the waiting-room—one hour 
costing 10s.; half an hour, 6s.; fifteen minutes, 3s. 
Such were the contents of this singular price-current 
of time. I went into the waiting-room, and buying 
from the Australian negro, in red livery, an hour of 
his master’s time, I entered the parlor with a strong 
feeling of curiosity. The editor received me ina 
very unprepossessing and sluggish manner. ‘You 
are an artist, and come from Europe to make 
money? said he in a not very friendly tone. But 
when he understood that I had come from South 
America and California, his face lighted up, and his 
voice became less abrupt. He asked me, without 
longer preface, what pecuniary sacrifice I was ready 
to make in order to be puffed by his paper. I was 
startled by this bluntness, and replied, that in case of 
success, I would surely give him material proofs of 
my gratitude; but he did not find my answer precise 
enough, and requested me to come at once to a 
definite understanding, and to pay a certain sum, 
without which, according to him, it would be impos- 
sible for me to succeed, Telling him that I wished 
to adjourn the conference, as I could not at once 
come to a decision, I left the temple of editorial 
integrity and public spirit. The other editors were 
less rapacious and more friendly; they gave me, 
indeed, the best advice about my concerts.” 
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Our Music Table. 

Oliver Ditson adds another to his series of 
cheap operatic scores, in octavo form, with Italian 
and English words. This is “ Moses in Egypt, as 
performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston, composed by Rossint, translated and 
adapted by GrorGe S. Parker.” It makesa 
volume of 160 clearly printed pages, and is a con- 
venient and valuable book, although the paper 
and the outside general appearance are not quite 
so tasteful as in the same publisher's edition of 
Lucrezia Borgia, Sonnambula, &e.;—probably on 
the ground of cheapness, that it may be the more 
available for large chorus and oratorio practice ; 


is made to answer for an oratorio. The heavy 
letters of the title-page are “black as Egypt”, as 
befits the subject. Whether the opera of Mosé 
in Egitto has been in any degree curtailed in 
adaptation to a Boston oratorio audience, we have 
not the means at hand for knowing; but it is 
pretty certain that we have here essentially the 
whole of one of the very best of Rossini’s produc- 
tions ;—a wide interval between it, however, and 
his “ William Tell” on the one band, or his “ Bar- 
ber of Seville” on the other! But next to these 
in richness of interest we may place Moses and 
Semiramide, both of the most melodic, florid, 
voluptuous, Oriental creations of Italian lyric 
Art. 
splendor of the choral parts, the ingenious beauty 
of concerted pieces, the long-drawn florid melo- 


They are much alike in the pomp and 


dies, and highly colored, piquant instrumentation, 
as well as the frivolous, merely sensuous, foot- 
lifting character of certain portions. And there is 
a like sameness of style pervading all the voice- 
parts, all the characters; only here there is less 
It 
must always be an extremely popular kind of 
music, because the flash of diamonds and the kalei- 
doscope play of colors never lose their charm for 
In the nature of things it is still 
destined to be sung a good deal by our societies 
and to attract large.audiences; and it will bea 


mere literal imitation and echo of one another. 


fresh senses. 


convenience both to the singer and the curious 
The 
English words are applied with taste and judg- 
ment, and have proved themselves singable by the 
experience of many seasons of Handel and 
Haydn concerts. 


hearer to possess so nice a copy of his own. 


Very valuable to students of the organ, and to 
the fledgling organists in country and city chur- 
ches must be “ Rinx’s Practical Organ School” 
(op. 55), published entire, in the elegant style of 
J. A. Novello (London and New York), with the 
German directions and terms translated into Eng- 
lish. It consists of six progressive parts, complete 
in one volume (price $3.75), or separate (75 cts. 
each). Rink represents the sound old classical 
school of organists, who have been brought up on 
Bacu. Asa creative, inspired genius he was no 
Bach at all; not one of the greatest of tone-poets ; 
but he had learning, mastery of the instrument, 
style, school, and he has written such a series of 
exercises as must, when carefully practiced, lead 
one into the true, solid, contrapuntal style and 
spirit of organ-playing. We doubt if any organ 
school, accessible in English, is at all to be com- 
pared with Rink’s. It is enough to give a brief 
synopsis of its contents. 

Part I. contains twelve short and easy pieces 
in two parts, twelve in three parts and twelve in 
four parts, thus initiating one from the outset into 
the mystery of real composition, or intertwining 
of distinct, individual parts. There is much beau- 
ty in these little pieces. These mastered, we take 
another step and practice 24 short Preludes in 
the twelve major and minor keys, and find the 
music growing more and more attractive. 

art IL, after a course of Pedal exercises, 
gives twelve of the good old German Chorales, 
each with several variations,—variations in res- 
pect of harmony, as well as of melody. These are 
extremely interesting. But let one turn from 
them to Bach’s arrangement of the chorales (for 
quartet of voices), if he would penetrate still 


Part III. contains easy Postludes, or concluding 
voluntaries, in fugue style. 

Part IV. Similar pieces for more advanced 
performers. 

Part V. contains various Organ pieces in the 
free style: —fantasia-like, more of the order of 
show pieces, and calling for contrast of stops. 

Part VI. brings us face to face with what is 
properly the soul of all true musical form, with 
the Fugue itself, and is thus a preparation for the 
study of the great Bacn’s Fugues, which are the 
school of schools, as it regards the organ. It has 
also miscellaneous pieces, variations, &c., for ac- 
complished performers. 





Connecticut Fairy-Land. 


One who has read Tennyson’s “ Princess,” can 
conceive of a mystical community of romantic, 
beautiful young ladies, segregated from the coarse 
and selfish world, and leading the happiest life 
imaginable, a life all music, in a secluded valley, 
unapproachable to vulgar feet, in the midst of the 
very land of “ blue laws” and of “ wooden nut- 
megs.” Of such we have information in a most 
cheerful little paper called the Gleaner of the 
Vale, of which a stray number or two have 
reached us. It is full of the happiest little arti- 
cles, emanating from the happy members of a 
female seminary in a happy valley, which rejoices 
in the name of Music Vale. Music Vale Semi- 
nary is the title of the institution ; and the life 
there would seem to be in imitation of the birds, 
one life-long practising of pianos and singing of 
songs, and studying of counterpoint, and rehears- 
ing of original operas, and warbling praises of 
such paradisaical existence. Nothing but Music 
and Happiness are recognized ; with these every 
page and paragraph of the Gleaner seems to be 
steeped and dripping. The whole business of the 
life is learning music; and to this end these hero- 
ines make laws and establish order, and Amazon- 
like, shrink not from athletic (finger) exercises, 
trying to strength and courage. Here are the 
“ Rules and Regulations”: 

1. Ladies will commence practice at sunrise. 

2. Hour of retiring, 10 o’clock, P. M. 

3. Required practice will be four hours per diem. 
Extra practice will be credited on the bill, by the 
monitress, to the pupil. 

4. The visiting or calling on neighbors, attending 
parties, or absence without permission, is prohibited. 

5. Ladies will be required to dust their rooms and 

pianos prior to commencing practice in the morning, 

alternately, and successively taking precedence by 

seniority. 

6. Conversation with ladies at pianos without per- 

mission, is prohibited. 

The maxim of Music Vale is “one thing at a 

time.” Hence it differs as a school, from other 

schools, in providing for a year or more of life 

of uninterrupted music. “The most approved 
and fashionable music furnished, if desired, at the 
lowest cash prices”: so it would seem that Verdi, 
Balfe, Jullien, Labitzky, &e. have the entrée in 
Fairy-land; (far more, we are afraid, than Chopin; 
Schubert or Beethoven—alas, that fairies will be 
fashionable!) The editresses of the Gleaner give 
the happiest pictures of the life at Music Vale. 
They had an Examination, when “ Music Vale 
put on its best looks and smiles to greet its visitors. 
The trees, flowers, and all joined in the welcome 
and convinced every one that there is no pleas- 
anter place than this Valley of ours”. The cere- 
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mony consisted of “ exercises in Theory, relieved 








for “ Moses” as here given (upon Sunday nights) 








deeper into the secrets of inspired Art. 





and enlivened by the performance of pieces, both | 
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instrumental and vocal”. The examination is 
rigid, and then comes some anxious heart-beating 
«Jest we should not be the happy recipients of a 
| «Sheepskin’,—for diplomas are awarded. Then 
come the evening exercises, to which “ we march 
escorted by the Burr Cornet Band”, and more 
happy singing of ‘ Welcome’ and all hail to Music 
Vale! And then we commence to enact our melo- 
dramatic Opera of “ Ralvo”, of which the lady 
editresses think it not amiss to give a slight sketch, 
which we too, since we have to go to Fairy-land 
for topics, think it not amiss to copy : 


Ralvo is supposed to be near the Fairy Isle, on which 
he declares his determination to land, notwithstanding 
the assurance of his comrades that he will be changed to 
| stone if he does so. He lands; a sense of drowsiness 
steals over him, and he sleeps. The Sylphide appears 
and wishes to warn him of his danger, but dares not let 
herself be seen. The bugle sounds when touched by 
her fairy wand, though no lips press its tube. Ralvo 
starts from his slumber. An Invisible Chorus then 
warns him away. Invisible birds chaunt their lays. He 
knows that he is surrounded by enchantment, and strives 
in vain tosolve the mystery. He calls his bargemen, but 
they have left the Islind, through fear, Agsin he sleeps. 
Two of the fairies appear and speak of the love which 
the Sylphide has for the stranger, on whose approach 
they quickly vanish. The bugle sounds once more, and 
the Invisible Chorus again warns him away. The Syl- 
phide re-appears, and this time, her wish to save the 
stranger overcoming the dread of the Queen, she permits 
herself to be seen by him. She bestows upon Ralvo her 
fairy wand, telling him that it will guard and guide him 
safely through all danger, as it was presented to her by 
the most powerful of the Genii. Ralvo bids her fare- 
well and turns to leave, when the Queen herself appears 
and bids him change to stone. He waves his fairy wand 
and changes not. She summons the Elfin of the Genii, 
and commands her to bring her most potent wand, with 
which she calls on the spirits of Water and Air. They 
do not appear. She cries “treachery,” and falls from 
her throne. 

Then Ralvo calls for the Sylphide, and orders the Elfin 
to crown her Queen. She is made Queen amid the songs 
of rejoicings, and the Island is.declared free from en- 
chantment. * * * * 

Whatever merit there was in the dibretto, or in the 
music, belongs exclusively to us of Music Vale Seminary, 
as both were composed here. We are not anxious for 
any laurels which wo do not win, but we wish for those 
that fairly belong to us. We may also be allowed to add, 
that it was composed and performed simply as a recrea- 
tion from study, and not one moment was lost from reg- 
ular practice in its rehearsal. And, while it has been a 
source of pleasure to us who have taken a part in its 
representation, it has also been of practical use, on ac- 
count of the discipline we have received in composition, 
elocution, and particularly in regard to expression. 


The article closes with allusions to the editorial 
modesty in excuse of criticism and with thanks 
to the (brass ?) Bands from Colchester, which, we 
may presume, officiated as orchestra,—but_ brim- 
full of happiness, the halo whereof crowneth 
every soul and thing that enjoys the slightest 
connection with this happy Music Vale. Lest 
the spell should be broken by such enemies to 
boarding-school young misses’ peace, as love- 


sickness and home-sickness, the diagnosis of these 
troubles and the sovereign remedy are duly set 
forth in the Gleaner: the remedy is an inspira- 
tion of the happy temper of the place, to wit: 


Three parts of contentment; 
Three parts of good humor; 
Three parts of sociability; 

Mix well together, add any quantity of smiles and 
cheerfnlness, and above all keep yourself busy, and our 
word for it, you will soon cease feeling any unpleasant 
Sensation. : 


Such, care-worn readers, such, O weary mari- 
ners upon life’s troubled sea, is the philosophy 
and the melodious flow of life in Music Vale, 
which is no fairy land, save as “the mind is its 
own place”, but has an actual habitation and a 
name in Salem, Connecticut,—so saysthe Gleaner 
of the Vale. 


| 
| Sunset ee 
| 


We ask the attention of Church music Commit- 
tees, choir directors, &c., to the advertisement of a 
| Soprano and Bass. The applicants are competent 

















musicians, who have sung very acceptably in choir 
and concert-room. 


Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

The Théatre Italian, in the Salle Ventadour, late 
the scene of Ristori’s dramatic triumphs, is to 
open with opera Oct. Ist. Sig. Calzado, the new 
lessee, announces the following programme: 


Primi sopraniassoluti;—Madame Giulia Grisi, Madame Clau- 
dina Fiorentini, Madame Virginia Boccabadati, and Madame 
Virginia Penco. Primo contralto assoluto:—Madame Borghi- 
Mamo. Primi tenori assoluti :—Signors Mario, Carrion, Pietro 
Mongini and Lorenzo Salvi. Primi baritoni assoluti :—Signors 
Francesco Graziani and Everardi Primo basso profondo :— 
Francesco Angelini. Primo buffo assoluto:—Signor Giovanni 
Zucchini. Srconda donna comprimaria: — Madame Dell’ 
Anese. Basso comprimario:—Signor F. Rossi. Secondo ten- 
ore comprimario :—Signor Soldi. Secondo basso comprimario: 
—Signor Zucchelli. Administrator :—Signor Salvi. Chef-d’ 
Orchestre :—Signuor Bottesini. 








en 


So Gris1 returns to Paris after a lapse of seven 
years,—less changed, the Musical World opines, than 
Paris. Mme. Boccanapati, unknown as yet to 
London or Paris, has enjoyed considerable reputation 
as prima donna in Italy and Spain. Mme. Boreut- 
Mamo is called the best Italian contralto after AL- 
BoNI. Marto, as all the English testify, never sang 
better than now. Sig. Carrion is the tenor who 
ha; been exciting so muchattention in Vienna. The 
critics say he is a fine singer in the florid Rossini 
school, but that his voice is used up. Satvi is well 
known of our readers. Of GRAzIANI we have read 
much in praise in English papers ; the other baritones 
and basses are new names tous. Among the operas 
promised are Dun Giovanni, Il Barbicre, Mose, Semi- 
ramide, Otello, La Gazza Ladra, Cenerentola, (so 
much for old Rossini’s visit !), besides the usual un- 
avoidable doses of Verdi, Donizetti, &c. More than 
one new opera will be produced, if good ones are of- 
fered. 

At the Grand Opera, M. Cuartes Wicart, a 
Belgian tenor, pupil of the Paris Conservatoire, has 
made a moderately successful début in Gueymarp’s 
part in Za Juive; Mme. Laron was a “ fair” repre- 
sentative of Rachel, and Mile. Dussy, “a young 
singer of remarkable promise, made a charming 
Eudoxie.” Les Vépres Siciliennes had been perform- 
ed twenty-three times, with still increasing success, 
due in a great measure to Sopuie CruveLit, who 
in the part of Héléne has taken Paris by storm. All 
hope of getting Santa Chiara, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg’s new opera, ready against Queen Victoria’s 
visit, had vanished. We copy the following outline 
of its subject: 

In the early part of the last century Peter the Great 
married his son Alexis, then aged 21, to the Princess 
of Wolfenbiittel, sister of the Empress of Germany. 
Peter, busied with schemes of aggression abroad, and 
assimilation and amelioration at home, had altoge- 
ther neglected his parental duties; the education of 
the Czarevitch having been confided to bigots of the 
old Russian school, averse to change and opposed to 
progress. ‘Too late the Czar discovered his error, 
and endeavored, with the aid of foreign professors, to 
cultivate the shallow mind of his son; but the mis- 
chief was done, the seed sown of fanatics had taken 
deep root, and the Czarewitch like the deaf adder, re- 
fused to hear the voice of the foreign charmers, and 
stopped his ears to the instruction they strove to con- 
vey. Convinced that the nation was opposed to his 
father’s magnificent projects, he joined a conspiracy 
against him, and, being discovered, fled to Vienna, 
and eventually to Naples. In the king of that state, 
Peter had a friend as firm as King Bomba to Czar 
Alexander, and Alexis was arrested by Romanzoff 
and Tolstoy, carried to Petersburgh, and there 
strangled—by his father’s hand, as was generally be- 
lieved. 

Some historians have supposed that his wife did 
not share her husband’s fate, but that, plunged like 
Juliet in a death-like trance, she afterwards escaped ; 
and the duke has followed this version. The opera 
opens in 1715, and the first two acts take place in 
the Kremlin, at Moscow. The scene of action is then 
changed to the Hartz mountains, where the princess 
is supposed to have taken refuge, and the composer 





has availed himself of the numerous legends and 
mysterious tales of which they have ever been the 


subject. 

The engagement of ALnont expires on the 20th of 
September. It has been wonderfully successful. 
Roger’s engagement is to the end of October, and 
that of Cruvelli to the end of December, with the 
privilege of a month’s congé In January, 1856, this 
young lady is to be married, and will retire into pri- 
vate life. 
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"JOB PRINTING neally and promptly executed at this fie 
GEORGE W. PRATT, 
OF THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT LEIPSIC, 


Sencher of Singing, Harmony and Counterpoint, 
In private lessons or classes. 
RESIDENCE, No. 102 MYRTLE STREET. 








HOIR SINGERS. — A Lady and Gentleman, Soprano and 

Bass, are desirous of making an engagement to sing in a 

Church Choir in the City. Well acquainted with all kinds of 
Church music. Address X. J. at this office. 





MR. CORELLI 
Begs to announce that his CLASSES IN SINGING will be 
resumed at the Messrs. CHICKERING’s Rooms, on MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, as last season. Applications may be made 
at the Messrs. Chickering’s Warerooms, (Masonic Temple.) or 
at Mr. Corelli’s residence, 47 Hancock street. Sep8 2m 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 
Has the honor to announce that she is now prepared to re- 
open her MORNING and AFTERNOON CLASSES for the 
instruction of YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 

(G> Terms, Fifteen Dollars for Tweny-Four Lessons. 

Mile. GaprieLLe De LAMoTTE met with the most brilliant 
success last winter, showing how rapid and sure is the progress 
of her pupils under the Class System, which is the same 
adopted in all the Conservatories of Europe 

For Classes and Private Lessons apply at Mile. Gabrielle De 
Lamotte’s residence, 55 Hancock street. ; 


MR. DE LAMOTTE 
Begs leave to announce that he is new ready to resume 
INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH, 
either by Classes or Private Lessous. 
Mr. De Lamotte may be add d at his resid 
cock street. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


MOSES IN EGYPT, 
8 performed by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
Composed by Rossini, translated and adapted by George 
8. Parker. Price $1 50. 
Just published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
\ ILL be ready to receive pupils by the beginning of Sep- 
/Y tember. He may be addressed at the rooms of Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
until October 1st, after which time at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


e, 55 Han- 
Sep8 2m 

















Signor BeNDELARI proposes to form a class of young ladies 
in singing, for beginners only, to commence about the middle 
of October, and meet twice a week, in the Messrs Chickering’s 
Saloon. 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


Crs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street, 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $300. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 
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| (Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


TOVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 8, contains a List of Music 
L® for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. Con- 
taining Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns, and An- 
thems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c. &c. 
Sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS of ORATORIOS of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. in Vocal Score, with 
Piano Forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, $1,63 ; Judas 
Maceabseus, $1,63; Haydn’s Creation, $1,25. All the Orato- 
rios of these great masters have been published in this series 
at similarly low prices. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. All the Choruses in 
the octavo editions of the Oratorios, may be had distinct in 
Vocal Score with Organ or Piano Forte accompaniment, at 3, 
6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. A Collection of 
music in separate vocal parts. In this work are published the 
whole of the chorus parts of the following Oratorios : 

Handel's “ Messiah,” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s “ Judas Maccabewus,” price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s ** Samson,” price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size, with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song 
Book, and the Musical Times and Singing Class Circular. For 
particulars, see Catalogue No. 5, sent postage free for one cent. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 
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WORKS OF ART. 

HE undersigned have associated themselves under the firm 
of CHANDLER & CLAPP, as Deacers IN Works OF Art, 
to which business they will give their exclusive attention. 
They have taken HOUSE No. 24 WINTER STREET, and fitted 
up spacious and well-lighted Rooms for the favorable exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Drawings, Fine Engravings, etc., of which 
they have now on handa large and valuable stock, selected 
with great care, and including many rare works by the most 
celebrated masters, both ancient and modern. Persoas inter- 
ested in Works of Art are invited to visit this Establishment, 
where they will find the finest collection of Engravings in the 
country, and every convenience for examining them at leisure. 
The stock will be constantly renewed by importations from 

the best Publishing Houses in Europe. 


Boston, July, 1855. 


G. L. CHANDLER, 
GEO. G, CLAPP, 


CARI FEIAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr HH. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARDsON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichois, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place, Feb. 18. 


—_—— —_ 


G. ANDRE & CO.’'S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tt 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England states, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


NEW GLEE BOOK....PRICE 50 CENTS. 
‘- CONTINENTAL VOCALIST’S GLEE BOOK, Compri- 
sing the Songs, Quartets, &c., of the Continental Vocalists. 
Price 50 cents. 
Just published by Qliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 
bl 2 FP bt) © ¢ Ly a A 
RSAGCZILA OF RZ ORGAY, 
BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
0(F-Communications may be left with Otiver Dirson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


ErEWw Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

_Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 


Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 











MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters aud Publishers af Adusiy, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(G>AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published. ——-Price Three Dollars. 

(>> Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
(> Will return to the city by the Ist of October. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is real) to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 





L. 0. EMERSON, 

Teacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church. ..... Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliyer Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 


LBP IS IS ee ‘ ~ . \ “ ‘ ‘ wT ALAsrrwrmnr™ 
| EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





MODEL 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

2 gv Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musica} 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Haut 3 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more cspocken 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large public | 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety ig 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. ; 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 

country, (as SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 

the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George FP, 

Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Un’ 

London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, B 

Bruce, ete. ete. 4 
Prices from $60 to $175. 

(G> Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under 
signed. 9 
HENRY MASON. 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


MASON & HAMLIN, : 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms, | 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention _ 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ. | 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON | 
already are BRYANT, LOWELL, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 

DuranD, President of the N»tional Academy of Design, Danmm, 

HuntineTon, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 

are LoNGFELLOW, Bayarp Taylor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 

W. Beecuer, Rev. Samvet Osooon, Rev. H. W. BeLLows, Hon, 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers, A 

series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 

sculptor, HoRATIO GrREENOUGH, add to the interest of The 

Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tue Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it” 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 287 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num 
bers supplied. ; 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 








Cc. H. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal |] 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered ' 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 


performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 4 


New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 
(Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 

nished. Address (post-paid) 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scoot Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line............. eeerneeees 

Each subsequent insertion, per line... 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. . 

Do do each subsequent. .. .* 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


























